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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Future of Spain 


HE recent decision of the General Assembly of the United 

Nations not to support a resolution sanctioning the return of 
Ambassadors to Madrid has deprived General Franco of a diplo- 
matic victory for which he had made long and careful preparation. 
The real value of such a victory lay in its promise of others to come, 
and more particularly in the eventual inclusion of Spain among the 
recipients of Marshall Aid. Meanwhile, a second and perhaps more 
immediately serious set-back has been Spain’s failure to obtain 
a loan from the Export-Import Bank, despite guarded hints from 
the State Department that no political obstacle would be placed in 
the way. This failure is a measure of the extent to which Spain is 
regarded as an unsound financial risk at the present time. For 
Spain’s economy is indeed in a parlous state, and can only be 
restored by the infusion of United States dollars. But without 
strict conditions of supervision a large proportion of any loan 
would be likely to find its way into the pockets of those who have 
already made the vast bureaucratic machine, which is the Spanish 
Government, a by-word for corruption even among Franco’s 
supporters. 

Shortage of rolling-stock and Spain’s inability to obtain material 
to renew her permanent way have made communications a serious 
brake on her economy. Agriculture, on which the country depends 
for exports, is crippled for lack of fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery, while Spain’s growing number of light industries are 
in need of machinery and raw materials such as cotton. These 
difficulties have been greatly increased by a prolonged drought, 
only recently broken, which almost brought the wheels of industry 
to a standstill during the winter. The principal source of power in 
Spain is electricity, and although a number of new hydro-electric 
plants have been installed, shortage of water reduced the power 
available to such an extent that factories in Barcelona were working 
only a few hours each day, while conditions for private consumers 
231 
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resembled those in Berlin. The number of firms forced to go into 
liquidation was an indication of the serious effect of this pro- 
longed shortage of power. 

Franco’s reaction when faced with a rebuff from the West has 
been to turn to the Spanish-speaking countries of Latin America, 
particularly the Argentine. When in April 1948 the U.S. Congress 
voted to exclude Spain from Marshall Aid, Franco hastily con- 
cluded a fresh trade agreement with the Perén Government. But 
difficulties have arisen over this agreement, and although ship- 
ments of wheat to Spain have recently been renewed, the agree- 
ment has not fulfilled Franco’s hopes. In any case, the Argentine is 
unable to supply rolling-stock, fertilizers, and machinery which 
are essential to Spain’s recovery. Franco has said that Spain will 
make do without Marshall Aid, but in spite of minor improvements, 
such as the import of small consignments of lorries and engines, 
the economy of the country is gradually running down. But it has 
somehow survived until now and may continue to survive still 
longer. And meanwhile there is always the bogey of chaos and 
Communism with which to threaten the State should things 
reach breaking point. 

Franco has until now believed that if he could hold out for 
long enough the tide of events would turn in his favour. While 
pressure groups in the United States, such as cotton exporters, 
and influential circles in Great Britain are working in Franco’s 
favour, his most powerful allies are probably the U.S. Service 
Departments who would like to see Spain fully integrated into 
Western defence. But as long as Franco is in power there is no 
guarantee that Spain would in fact play her part in Western 
defence unless it were specifically to her advantage to do so. 
Franco’s past record in evading action despite pressure from Hitler 
and Mussolini, together with repeated statements by him that 
Spain would remain neutral in the event of another war, do not 
augur well for any who seek to rely on Franco as an ally. It is 
within the bounds of possibility that Franco might accept with 
both hands the aid necessary to make Spain a strategic base, and, 
unless immediately threatened with Russian invasion, pull a long 
nose when asked to provide the guid pro quo. 

In March 1946 a wholly unrealistic statement was made by 
France, Great Britain, and the United States setting out the con- 
ditions upon which they would recognize a new Spanish Govern- 
ment with which it was hoped -the Spanish people would replace 
the Franco Government. The Spanish people are not in a position 
to change their Government. It is the Army that is in control of the 
political situation and up till now Franco has had their full sup- 
port. The Monarchy enjoys a wide measure of passive support in 
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Spain, and although it is unlikely that the Army would at present 
countenance any form of compromise with the exiled Socialists, 
it is just possible that if the United States were to promise Spain 
a substantial loan on condition that Franco were to retire and to 
hand over the reins of government to Don Juan, the Army might 
see fit to enforce this condition. This manoeuvre, while disposing 
of Franco himself, would be likely to leave many problems un- 
solved, since there would be little real change in the existing 
régime in which the Army is firmly and profitably entrenched. 
But any step in the right direction, however small, may perhaps 
be considered preferable to the present impasse. 


Hong Kong 


Reports of the despatch of reinforcements to Hong Kong may 
create an impression in the minds of readers that the colony is in 
the military sense an ‘outpost of Empire’—a Far Eastern Gibraltar. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Hong Kong is no fortress, 
and with a tightly packed civilian population of perhaps two 
million people in the twin cities of Victoria and Kowloon, the great 
majority of them Chinese, with a highly vulnerable water supply, 
and with at present only one airfield and that inadequate, the 
colony cannot be regarded as easily defensible against a modern 
army. It has, moreover, little or no strategic significance to Britain. 

The commercial importance of Hong Kong can, however, hardly 
be over-estimated. It is one of the world’s greatest entrepét 
centres, a free port to which merchants of any nation can send their 
goods for trans-shipment or for cheap and safe storage until 
markets can be found for them in the surrounding territories. It is 
also the nodal point of Far Eastern communications. It possesses 
the finest commercial dockyards in the East, so that shipping lines 
crossing the Pacific use its facilities for overhauls and repairs in 
preference to those of Japan, the United States, and elsewhere. 
[t provides banking and allied services of a security unknown in 
most Far Eastern countries. It is, in fact, under British rule, one 
of the few firm bases for free international trade in the Far East, 
and its abandonment by the British would be a tremendous blow 
to international trade in that area. 

For the qualification ‘under British rule’ is important. When the 
island of Hong Kong was ceded to Britain in 1842—most of the 
land on which Kowloon now stands was ceded in 1860 and the 
rest of the territory, on which most of the water supply depends, 
was obtained from China in 1898 on a 99 years lease—it was a 
bare and fever-ridden rock, the occasional haunt of pirates. Its 
remarkable growth has been entirely dependent upon the security, 
good government, and freedom secured by British rule, particu- 
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larly as this has contrasted with conditions in China. That this is 
so has recently again been shown by the remarkable recovery 
Hong Kong has made from the destruction of Japanese conquest, 
as compared with China itself, a comparison perhaps most easily 
pointed by noting that since the war Hong Kong’s trade has out- 
stripped that of the whole of China. 

What of the future? A full-scale military attack on the colony by 
the Chinese Communists seems improbable, though ‘incidents’ 
caused by over-zealous and over-confident local commanders are 
not impossible, An attack on the prosperity of the colony by strikes 
and boycotts would probably be much more attractive. Such an 
attack was in fact tried by the Canton Government, which then 
included the Communists, in 1925 and 1926. A general strike 
today would no doubt be as formidable a weapon as it was in 1925, 
but the recent reinforcements will enable the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment to deal firmly with any violence which may accompany 
strike action, and will give the people of the colony increased 
confidence in the Government’s ability to maintain law and order. 
A boycott in China on trade with Hong Kong would probably be 
far less important than in 1925, for Hong Kong is no longer so 
much concerned with trade with China, the great bulk of its 
entrepét trade being between other South and East Asian countries 
and between them and the outside world. Even if, therefore, the 
Chinese Communists were permanently to revert to the position 
of the Chinese Emperor who in 1793 informed Lord Macartney 
that ‘Our Celestial Empire possesses all things in prolific abundance 
and lacks no products within its own borders. There is, therefore, 
no need to import the manufactures of outside barbarians in 
exchange for our products’, Hong Kong would continue to be of 
vital importance to the trade of the Far East. 


Stalemate on the Italian Colonies 


Once again no agreement has been reached as to the future of the 
former Italian colonies. A margin of one vote in the General 
Assembly has made all the difference between success and failure 
to settle this long-outstanding problem. This time the question 
was being discussed by the United Nations. The four Powers who 
are the chief arbiters of the colonies’ fate—the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A., France, and the U.S.S.R.—failed to reach any agree- 
ment last September, when the imposed time-limit for settlement 
by them under the terms of the Peace Treaty expired. The Peace 
Treaty provided that in this event the question should be referred 
to the United Nations; hence its appearance on the agenda at 
Lake Success. 

There it seemed, after five weeks of fruitless discussion, as if 
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a real prospect of agreement was offered by the Bevin-Sforza 
plan, the result of conversations between the two Ministers when 
Count Sforza was in London early in May for the first Council of 
Europe meeting. The plan, in brief, provided an attempt to meet 


in some degree the aspirations of all the Powers concerned. Its 
proposals were as follows: 


Lipya. Libya to have independence in ten years if the U.N. 
General Assembly then approved. In the meantime, 
Tripolitania should come under Italian trusteeship 
in 1951, continuing for the interim period under 
British administration; Britain to be assisted by an 
advisory council of representatives of the U.S.A., 
France, Italy, Egypt, and the local inhabitants. 
Cyrenaica to be placed under British trusteeship. 
The Fezzan to be placed under French trusteeship. 


ITALIAN 
SOMALILAND. To be placed under Italian trusteeship. 
ERITREA. To be divided between Ethiopia and Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan, with treaty safeguards. 

Eastern Eritrea to go to Ethiopia, which was to have a 
corridor to the sea and the Danakil coast. 

Asmara and Massawa (in Eastern Eritrea) were to 


have a special status, with protection for Italian 
interests. 


The North-Western Regions of Eritrea (the Muslim 
tribal areas) were to be separated from Eritrea and 
added to Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

These proposals were endorsed by the Political Committee of 
the U.N. General Assembly on 13 May, by 34 votes to 16, with 
7 abstentions. Had this order of voting been maintained in the 
General Assembly, it would have given the two-thirds majority 
necessary for the final endorsement of the plan. The crux, how- 
ever, proved to lie in the provision regarding the return of 'Tripoli- 
tania to Italian administration for eight years, which in the 
clause-by-clause voting in the General Assembly failed by one 
vote (33 to 17, with 8 abstentions) to reach the required two- 
thirds majority. After that, it soon became clear that it would be 
impossible to save the plan as a whole. The Latin American 
delegates, who in all number nineteen, had all along made it plain 
that they would only support a scheme which ensured some 
measure of satisfaction for Italy’s aspirations, and also that they 
were opposed to any piecemeal solution. They therefore withdrew 
their support from the plan as a whole, and the draft was con- 
sequently rejected in the General Assembly by 37 votes to 14, 
with 7 abstentions. The Russian proposal for direct trusteeship 
by the United Nations, and the Latin American proposal to refer 
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the question to the Interim Committee, or ‘Little Assembly’, 
having both sustained severe defeats, the whole matter is now post- 
poned until the next session of the United Nations in September. 

As there is to be yet another prolongation of this impasse of 
nearly four years’ standing, it may be of interest to pause for a 
moment to sum up very broadly the divergent views adopted in 
the past by the various Powers involved. 

Of the four great Powers concerned, France has been the only 
one who has shown consistency throughout. Ever since the first 
discussions in September 1945, she has advocated Italian trustee- 
ship for all the territories, with the sole proviso that she herself 
wishes to have control of the Fezzan region of Libya. The United 
States originally, in September 1945, proposed United Nations 
trusteeship for all the colonies, a suggestion with which at the 
time the United Kingdom tentatively agreed; but the idea was 
abandoned owing to Russian opposition. Subsequently, following 
on the report of the Four-Power Commission of Enquiry which 
visited the colonies during the winter of 1947-8, the U.S.A., U.K.., 
and France agreed in advising Italian trusteeship for Somaliland, 
and also on the general principle that Ethiopia should be given an 
outlet to the sea on the Danakil coast; but they differed in detail 
as to the remaining problems. The United Kingdom, bound by 
Mr Eden’s pledge to the Senussi of 8 January 1942, proposed that 
she should herself undertake the administration of Cyrenaica, and 
here British and American views coincided, as also in proposing 
a postponement for a year of any decision about Tripolitania and 
the Fezzan. Britain, however, held more extreme views than the 
U.S.A. on the subject of Eritrea, at that time proposing that the 
whole of that region should be placed under trusteeship for ten 
years with Ethiopia as the administering authority. This view was 
subsequently modified, and at Lake Success, before the Bevin- 
Sforza plan came on the tapis, the United Kingdom advocated 
that the provinces of Eritrea which form part of the Ethiopian 
plateau should be ceded to Ethiopia, with protection for minority 
rights, while the western provinces should be treated separately— 
a view in which the U.S. concurred in so far as the western 
provinces and Ethiopian access to the sea were concerned. 

In relation to these views, which have undergone frequent 
modifications on points of detail, the Russian line has been simple, 
if inconsistent to a point which suggests pure opportunism. In 
September 1945 the Russians opposed the U.S. proposal for 
international trusteeship. At that time they themselves advanced 
a claim for trusteeship over Tripolitania, and later on proposed 
a division of trusteeship for each individual colony between each 
of the four great Powers, the U.S.S.R. to have administration of 
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Tripolitania (Mr Dulles recently stated that it was this attitude 
that then prevented a settlement). In 1946 they suddenly came 
out in support of the French proposal for Italian administration 
for all the colonies, and continued in this view after the Com- 
mission of Enquiry had produced its report last year. And at the 
latest meeting at Lake Success, with yet another volte-face, they 
harked back to the Byrnes proposal of 1945 and came out in favour 
of United Nations trusteeship for all four colonies. Faced with this 
resurrection of the original American proposals, Mr Dulles was 
forced to explain that times had changed and the Trusteeship 
Council could no longer be regarded as a harmonious body. 

Finally, against this background of international divergence, 
Count Sforza at Lake Success strongly presented Italy’s view that 
she should be given, under United Nations mandate, the adminis- 
tration of Somaliland and Tripolitania. He made no direct 
reference to Tripolitania, but mentioned Italy’s desire for co- 
operation with Britain on the North African coast; and he strongly 
deprecated any suggestion that Eritrea should be annexed to 
Ethiopia, though he agreed that the latter should have an outlet 
to the sea at Assab. Here it should perhaps be recalled that, 
owing to the continued Russian veto, Italy is still not a member 
of the United Nations, so that this technical difficulty would have 
to be solved were she to be given a mandate under the U.N. 

The intervening four months before the question comes up 
again may be expected to produce a renewed phase of strenuous 
lobbying on the part of the Powers most nearly concerned. Arab 
fears of Italy’s return have been thoroughly awakened, and the 
scheme has already evoked threats of revolt in Tripolitania. In 
Italy, first reactions suggest that the last-minute rejection of the 
plan has come as a genuine disappointment. True, die-hard 
colonial opinion there was dismayed at the prospective loss of 
Eritrea; but this is only a small and unrepresentative section of 
[Italian opinion as a whole. There is little doubt that moderate 
Italians would have been willing to regard Count Sforza’s hard- 
won compromise as one calculated both to meet, at any rate to 
some extent, Italy’s individual aspirations, and also to enable 
[taly to work in with other nations within a larger framework. The 
realization of this latter aim has constituted one of the main trends 
of post-war Italian foreign policy under Count Sforza’s guidance, 
and has already been partly realized in the economic and political 
spheres through Italy’s membership of O.E.E.C. and of the Coun- 
cil of Europe. The opposition encountered by Italy’s adherence to 
those bodies from Left-wing opinion in the country suggests that 
the Italian Communists will not be slow to make capital out of this 
‘atest set-back in the colonial sphere. 
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Soviet Trade Unions: a Belated Congress 

After an interval of precisely seventeen years (to a day) the 
Soviet Trade Unions have at last held their Tenth All-Union Con- 
gress, which took place from 19 to 27 April. Between this and the 
previous Congress Trade Union affairs have been conducted by 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), not 
so much on the basis of the Statutes and Constitution of 1919 and 
1922 (which, incidentally, provided for the calling of an Annual 
Congress), as on the basis of amendments and resolutions adopted 
at the AUCCTU sessions. No explanation of the seventeen-year 
gap was offered from the platform, nor was the question raised by 
any delegate. During the interim period the most important 
change in the function of the Trade Unions was brought about in 
1933 by their taking over the functions and part of the apparatus 
of the People’s Commissariat for Labour, which then ceased to 
exist—a change which signified the final incorporation of the 
Trade Unions into the apparatus of the Soviet State. But this event 
occurred too long ago to merit attention at the recent Congress. 
Instead it adopted new Statutes, more appropriate to the ‘new 
period of gradual transition to Communism’. 

Both the AUCCTU Secretary, A. P. Osipov, who moved the 
adoption of the Statutes, and the Chairman, V. V. Kuznetsov, who 
gave the report on the activities of the AUCCTU, suggested that 
this new period required new organizational forms and different 
methods of work. The Trade Unions, as ‘schools of Communism’ 
and as the link between the Communist Party and the working 
class, had te educate the masses ‘in a spirit of Soviet patriotism’ 
to greater labour discipline and to ‘a Communist attitude’ towards 
work and socialist property. This point found expression in two of 
the paragraphs listing a Trade Unionist’s duties: strict adherence 
to ‘State and labour discipline’, and the protection of socialist 
property, ‘the sacred and inviolable foundation of the Soviet 
régime, the source of the wealth and the might of the Fatherland’. 
Two other paragraphs demanded the raising of qualifications and 
skill, adherence to Trade Union rules, and prompt payment of 
fees. In conformity with the general trend in the Soviet Union 
since the war, the speeches dwelt on the patriotism and loyalty of 
the Soviet people and underlined that ‘democracy’ was the basis 
of all Trade Union activities. It was also stated that the Trade 
Unions declared war on any hostile ideology, and on survivals of 
capitalism, servility to bourgeois Western culture, and cosmopoli- 
tanism. The main task of the Trade Unions was the ‘strengthening 
of socialist society and its political régime’, and also of ‘the 
‘moral-political unity of the Soviet people’. Though a non-party 
organization, declared Osipov, the Trade Unions derived their 
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strength from, and worked under, the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party. 

‘This emphasis on the political and moral educational role of the 
Trade Unions does not, however, in the least diminish their 
importance as stimulators of higher labour productivity, a function 
which has been assigned to them almost since the inception of the 
Soviet State. But whereas, according to the 1919 Constitution, the 
‘Trade Unions were inter alia ‘to represent and protect the interests 
of their members. . .’, the new Statutes merely grant members the 
right to appeal to their Union for protection in case of a break of 
the collective agreement on the part of the management, or on 
matters of social services, insurance, etc. The advantages of 
belonging to a ‘l’rade Union as laid down in the new Statutes are 
twofold: active participation in the building of the State and the 
management of production, and material advantages, such as 
higher insurance benefits, priority for rest homes and other social 
services, legal advice, sport, entertainment, and the right to obtain 
grants and loans from Trade Union funds. The right of member- 
ship is now extended not only to workers and employees, but also 
to university and college students and pupils of factory schools. 
The new Statute stipulates the calling of an All-Union Congress 
once every four years. 

Kuznetsov gave no figures on wages or on productivity of labour, 
although these had been given in 1932. Neither did the Auditing 
Commission disclose the budget of the AUCCTU; in their report 
they operated almost exclusively with percentages based on 
unpublished figures for 1940. 

Of considerable interest is the report of the Mandatory Com- 
mission, the most informative of all, though even here not all 
the figures are comparable with those given at the Ninth Congress. 
The sixty-seven Soviet Trade Unions existing at present (after a 

le-concentration in the ‘thirties their numbers had, by 1943, 
risen to 200; the process is now once more reversed), representing 

‘5 million members, had sent 1343 delegates. In 1932, 17°5 

nillhon members were represented by 1507 delegates (of whom 
463 had no voting power), composed of 84-9 per cent workers 
half of whom were directly engaged in production, i.e. factory 

orkers) and 15-1 per cent employees. The social composition of 
he an ates to the Tenth Congress was 23:5 per cent workers, 
{1°5 per cent ‘Trade Union officials on all levels (506 were mem- 
rs of Central Committees of Trade Unions), and 9-4 per cent 
igineers and technicians (a privileged category with a special 
rade Union Section). The remainder, about 25-6 per cent, were 
t classified but consisted presumably of employees, intellectuals 
ich as the President of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, S. T. 
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Vavilov and the President of the Academy of Arts, A. M. 
Gerasimov, State officials, including Molotov, Malenkov, Beria, 
Voroshilov, Mikoyan, and others. The proportion of party 
members to non-party delegates had decreased from 76 to not 
quite 70 per cent. The number of women delegates had increased 
from 18 to 39°5 per cent. One hundred and fifty delegates were 
also members of the Supreme Soviet, 1131 had been awarded 
one or more Government distinction, and twenty-eight of the 
delegates were Stalin prizewinners. The Chairman of the Man- 
datory Commission, N. V. Popova, proudly registered that 71 per 
cent of the delegates had secondary and high school education, 
an increase of about 30 per cent compared with 1932, which in her 
opinion demonstrated the improved educational standard of the 
Soviet working population. No analysis of the length of Trade 
Union membership or the number of years at work was given this 
time. The age composition of the delegates seems to have risen. 
In 1932, 16-4 per cent were under the age of twenty-five; at this 
Congress only about 8 per cent were in that age group. Roughly 
35 per cent were between twenty-six and thirty-nine, and about 
35 per cent between forty and forty-nine. The rest were over fifty. 

Speaking about the international activities of the Soviet Trade 
Unions, Kuznetsov reported that ‘under the direction of the State 
Department of the United States and the A.F. of L. a conspiracy 
against the WF TU was organized and a plan to undermine it from 
within was worked out. The shameful role of executors of this 
plan was taken over by the leaders of the British TUC and the 
American CIO’. 

From the figures quoted above and from the fact that practically 
all who took part in the ‘discussions’ were high Trade Union or 
State officials (members of the Central Commnittees of the Unions, 
Ministers, Presidents of Academies, factory managers who re- 
ported on the work of their organizations) one gets the impres- 
sion that this was a gathering of the Soviet élite, a demonstration 
meeting, approving decisions already arrived at behind the scenes, 
rather than a gathering of Trade Unionists thrashing out their 
problems and future activities in discussion. 


The ‘Economic Survey of Europe in 1948” 

The United Nations’ Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva has just published its Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, 
the second of a series of surveys begun last year. In the preface to 
it the Executive Secretary of the E.C.E., Mr Gunnar Myrdal, 
points out that although Europe has made very substantial pro- 


* United Nations Department of Economic Affairs: Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 1949. 
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gress in all spheres of its economic life during 1948, some of her 
fundamental problems cannot be solved on a purely European 
basis, but their sojution will depend on developments in the world 
as a whole. Consequently the Survey not only describes and ana- 
lyses achievements in the fields of production, internal monetary 
and price stability and public finance, intra-European trade and 
payments, and national economic planning, but it also devotes an 
important section to Europe’s external economic relations and the 
problems arising out of them. 

Industrial production in Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.) in 
1948 was 96 per cent of the 1938 figure, some 15 per cent higher 
than in 1947. If Germany is excluded from the average, output in 
1948 was 13 per cent higher than pre-war. The production index 
for the U.S.S.R. shows a level 18 per cent higher than in 1938. 
In no country did production decline, although progress was 
slower in some than in others. Various factors account for this 
substantial progress: the post-war shortage of fuel and certain 
basic raw materials had been largely overcome, employment in 
industry had risen and was nearly 10 per cent higher than before 
the war, and, most important, productivity of labour had increased 
by 9 per cent, and was nearing its pre-war level. 

The recovery in agricultural production was much slower, the 
crop-year 1947-48 yielding only about three- -quarters of the 
average of 1934-38 in Europe outside the U.S.S.R. Partial 
returns and estimates for 1948-49 put agricultural production at 
85 per cent of pre-war. In the U.S.S.R. agricultural output in 
1948 is said to have been as high as in 1940. 

Most European countries had in 1948 achieved a measure of 
internal stability. Although prices continued to rise, the pace was 
slower than in 1947. Increase in wholesale prices ranged from 2-5 
per cent (against 10-20 per cent in 1947), and in the second half 
of 1948 prices in a number of countries tended to decline. The 
main exceptions to this trend were France and Greece, where 
increases were much more considerable and active inflation con- 
tinued. Greater monetary stability was achieved through the 
creation of Budget surpluses (of the countries for which informa- 
tion is given in the Report, only Italy, Norway, and the Nether- 

lands had a Budget deficit) in the financial year beginning in 1948, 

through credit restriction (Italy, Belgium), through control of 
investment, etc. Furthermore, in the U.S.S.R., Germany, and 
Austria currency reforms were carried out at the ‘end of 1947 and 
in 1948, which drastically reduced the volume of money. Europe’s 
import surplus from overseas, which is discussed in a later section 
of the Survey, was also an important stabilizing factor. 

In 1948 the total volume of foreign trade of European countries 
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continued to increase by comparison with the two preceding years, 
but it still remained some 14-18 per cent below 1938. The trade 
deficit was equivalent to some $6 milliard. Taking the trade of 
Europe as a whole, we find that there was a shift in its geographical 
distribution: imports from overseas have declined from their 
abnormally high level in 1947, and exports have increased. Both 
were greater in volume in 1948 than before the war; intra-European 
trade has expanded appreciably, but in 1948 it was still only 69 
per cent of 1938. It is, however, noticeable that European countries 
have become more important to each other as a source of imports: 
in 1947 only about one-third of imports into European countries 
came from European sources, while in 1948 the proportion was 
nearly one-half. 

Inside Europe the most spectacular expansion in trade took 
place behind the ‘iron curtain’. The volume of trade among 
Eastern European countries (including the U.S.S.R.) in 1948 was 
nearly three times as great as in 1938, and it has nearly doubled 
between 1947 and 1948. It must, however, be remembered that 
trade among Eastern European countries in 1938 was insignificant. 
Trade among the countries of Western Europe also made good 
progress, increasing in volume by about one-fifth between 1947 
and 1948, to 72 per cent of 1938. The small volume of Germany’s 
trade in 1948 accounts very largely for this low figure; if the latter 
is excluded from the counting, the volume of trade among the 
other western countries was slightly above the 1938 level. 

In spite of the improvement in Europe’s foreign trade, her most 
serious problem remains her balance of payments deficit, particu- 
larly with the Western Hemisphere. Although the overall deficit, 
equivalent to $5.6 milliard in 1948, was $2 milliard less than in 
1947, the gap is still very considerable. ‘To cover it, Europe as a 
whole would have to increase her exports by some 55—60 per cent. 
The deficit with the U.S.A. alone amounted to $3.6 milliard; to 
eliminate it exports would have to be increased by something like 
300 per cent. An expansion in exports to the U.S.A. of that order 
of magnitude would require a major change in U.S. foreign trade 
policy. Alternatively, the U.S. might have to curtail its exports 
to Europe, or go on financing her export surplus with loans. 

The Survey goes on to say that a solution of Europe’s balance 
of payments problem is essential if present standards of living are 
to be maintained. However, in itself a balance in external payments 
will not only fail to raise living standards, but may even have to 
be brought about by further cuts in them. The more fundamental 
problem of the European eccnomy is how to raise productivity in 
industry and agriculture. Productivity varies greatly from country 
to country, but even in the most technically advanced countries 
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in Europe it is still far below that of the U.S.A. The problem of 
increased productivity is being attacked in all national economic 
plans. But even if the plans were fully realized they would go only 
a little way towards removing the differences. The problem really 
needs to be tackled on a European basis; to achieve high produc- 
tivity not only is greater capital investment required, but also 
large-scale production for a wide market, and regional specializa- 
tion. This can only be achieved by closer integration of European 
economic plans and policies. 

The Survey presents a most heartening picture of Europe’s 
recovery, and brings together a mass of information, not only on 
the economies of Western Europe but also on countries in the 


Russian orbit, for which the student of European affairs must be 
grateful. 


COMPETING IDEOLOGIES IN KOREA 


F all the absurdities of the post-war ‘settlement’ the 
bisection of ‘liberated’ Korea along the thirty-eighth 
parallel of latitude has been the most fantastic. The division of a 
country into zones of military occupation administered by Powers 
with diametrically opposed policies has also, of course, been seen 
in Germany and Austria, but Germany is at any rate a compara- 
tively large country, and Austria, since the end of the war, has had 
a single Government acknowledged throughout its territory. In 
Korea, on the other hand, a country which was in any case small 
and weak in relation to neighbours of such bulk as China, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union has been split into two separate states by a 
purely artificial frontier which corresponds to no geographical or 
ethnic division. 

Nevertheless, this situation, which was created by the war-time 
military arrangement to divide Korea into American and Russian 
occupation zones along the thirty-eighth parallel, has proved 
remarkably stable. Although the Governments of North and 
South Korea both claim jurisdiction over the whole country and 
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the right to represent Korea in international relations, there has 
been no serious attempt by either to overthrow the other by force. 
Nor, in spite of much tension and ill-feeling, have there been any 
really dangerous incidents between the American and Russian 
armed forces which were until recently confronting one another in 
Korea. There is in fact a local equilibrium. The two pieces of 
Korea are, as it were, held in place by the pressures of the Powers 
behind them. There is no vacuum and there is no uncertainty of 
frontier; a parallel of latitude is the most arbitrary kind of frontier 
conceivable, but at least it is definite, admitting of no dispute, and 
on each side of it effectively functioning administrations have been 
built up. In terms of military force, North Korea has the stronger 
army, because the Russians set about organizing and training a 
Communist Korean army from the very beginning of their occupa- 
tion, whereas the Americans did not promote any military forma- 
tion in South Korea until about a year ago. American units still 
remain in South Korea to compensate for the military inferiority 
of the Seoul Government; the Russian troops have been with- 
drawn from North Korea with much dramatic publicity to under- 
line the claim that the ‘People’s Government’ does not depend on 
foreign aid, but it is not doubted in Korea that they would quickly 
come back if the North Korean régime were in danger of forcible 
overthrow. 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


The history of the Korean question since the war affords the 
most striking refutation to be found anywhere of the Communist 
thesis of an American imperialist conspiracy to reap the fruits of 
victory in the second World War. If the Americans had been 
working on any scheme of domination and expansion, their 
actions in Korea would have shown evidence of a preconceived 
plan, whereas in fact they have been marked, until recently, by 
planless improvizations, in the strongest contrast to the steady 
unfolding of a consistent Russian policy. The Americans delayed, 
to the point of ‘leaning over backwards’, all the measures for 
strengthening the non-Communist forces in Korea which they 
must have taken if they had been influenced initially by the idea 
of creating an anti-Soviet régime. For two years all their projects 
were dependent on assumed Russian co-operation, and alternative 
action was held up in the persistent hope of obtaining it. 

When the American troops first landed in Korea in 1945 they 
were in no way prepared for a prolonged, exclusively American 
administration of any part of the country; they regarded Korea 
not as an enemy, but as a liberated territory, and their primary 
concern was to disarm and repatriate the Japanese. Beyond that, 
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the question, discussed at the time in London and Washington, 
was whether the Koreans should be given full independence 
immediately in a democratic republic, or whether there should be a 
transitional period of four-Power Trusteeship, with a Korean 
national authority under the joint supervision of the United States, 
Russia, Britain, and China. In view of the political inexperience of 
the Koreans—who had been allowed no approach to self-govern- 
ment under Japanese rule—the latter solution was favoured, and 
Russia formally agreed to it. But as soon as the question arose of 
creating a central Korean administration representing ‘democratic 
parties’ to unify the two zones of occupation, the Russians came 
out with every kind of argument to establish the thesis that only 
the Communists and fellow-travelling groups should be counted 
as democratic. In their occupation zone, meanwhile, they had 
enabled the Korean Communists and their stooges to set up an 
administrative system and had suppressed all opposition to it. All 
American attempts to establish Korean unity on a compromise 
basis were unavailing, and at last it became clear, even to the most 
patient optimists in Washington, that the Russians were deter- 
mined to have either Communist rule in a united Korea, or else 
Communist rule in a separated North Korea, but would not in 
any case consent to a united Korea in which Communist pre- 
dominance was not assured. 

‘The Korean question was then referred to the United Nations. 
But Russia declined to admit its competence to settle Korean 
affairs, and a United Nations Commission of Inquiry was refused 
idmittance to North Korea. There being no prospect of ending the 
leadlock, elections were held in South Korea under the super- 
vision of United Nations observers in May 1948, and the Govern- 
ment set up as the result of these elections was recognized as the 
legal Government of Korea by the United States, Britain, and other 
vestern nations. A Communist-controlled Government, which 
had been meanwhile inaugurated in North Korea, received 


liplomatic recognition from the Soviet Union and its East Euro- 
pean satellites. 


ECONOMIC CONTRASTS 
Since the greater part of the population of Korea is south of the 
marcation line, in terms of man-power the South Korean state is 
> stronger of the two segments. Economically, however, North 
‘\orea has the advantage, and it has been so costly for the United 
States to make South Korea viable that the Russians probably 
| ped that the Americans would abandon the task. Under the 
anese, who developed Korea as an economic unit, the country 
as provided with coal, hydro-electric power, and chemical 
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fertilizers mainly from areas in the north. In 1944, 79 per cent of 
coal and 97 per cent of iron ore produced came from territory 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel. ‘The great hydro-electric works 
on the Yalu—with most of the installations actually on the 
Manchurian side of the river—provided power to all Korea, and 
the fertilizer industry on which Korean agriculture depended was 
located nearby. 

Moreover, in the Japanese economy, Korean agriculture was 
developed in a special way for the convenience of Japan. Japan 
imported large quantities of rice from Korea to make up its own 
deficiency and took steps through economic controls to restrict 
rice consumption in Korea, Korea’s food supply being made up 
with imports of millet from Manchuria. During the war the 
Japanese diverted the nitrate industry from fertilizers to explosives, 
and agricultural production rapidly declined. After the war 
fertilizer production revived in North Korea, but supplies were 
withheld from the south and American experts estimated that 
agriculture there had declined by 30 per cent from the pre-war 
level. Manchuria being for the most part under Communist 
control, the grain surplus there was not available—except on 
political terms—for South Korea, but only for the north. Thus the 
Russian zone of Korea was in a far better position for feeding 
itself than the American, since it had both the fertilizers and the 
Manchurian food supplies which were denied to the south. For 
South Korea the cessation of rice exports to Japan was more than 
offset by the fall in production. But the problem for the Americans 


was still further aggravated by the deliberate Russian policy of 


shifting unwanted population from the Russian zone into the 


American. As the Communists carried out various measures of 


expropriation and social discrimination against former landlords, 
officials, and traders, a numerous class of destitute and discontented 
people was created; the Russian military administration en- 
couraged them to migrate southward, thus relieving food short- 
ages in the north and i increasing the burden on American bounty 
in the south. By the end of 1947 South Korea’s population had 
passed the 20 million mark, having increased by a million and a 
half since 1945, in spite of the repatriation of about 750,000 
Japanese. To make up the deficiency in food supply the American 
administration imported 650,000 metric tons of foodstuffs in 1946 
and 450,000 in 1947. Considerable imports of food are still 
required, but agriculture is gradually recovering and it is hoped 
that approximate self-sufficiency in foodstuffs may be attained in 


1950. 


The problem of fuel and power supplies is still very difficult for | 


South Korea. The supply of electric power from the north was 
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continued up to the spring of last year, but the threat of cutting 
it off was used by the Russians as a political bargaining lever, and 
it was in fact cut off immediately after the May elections. South 
Korea now produces less than a third of its electric power needs, 
though efforts are being made to speed up construction of a 
hydro-electric station on the Sumjin river and a thermal plant on 
the Samchok coalfield, which may in time remedy the situation. 
Lack of electric power has naturally been a great handicap to 
industry in South Korea, and shortage of coal has likewise been 
serious, especially for the railways. There are anthracite and 
lignite deposits in South Korea, but they are of inferior quality, 
and there is no bituminous or coking coal. Production has been 
increased with the help of newly imported mining machinery, but 
large imports are, and will continue to be, necessary. Jf supplies 
from the Communist-controlled territories of North Korea, 
Manchuria, and North China are withheld from South Korea, the 
only source within a reasonable distance is Japan, which has great 
difficulty in maintaining an output sufficient for its own use and 
has even had to import coking coal from America since the war. 
The maintenance of essential supplies of food, fuel, and capital 
goods for South Korea has therefore been dependent on American 
expenditure for which the South Korean economy is unable to 
make any substantial return. A united Korea would have a fair 
prospect of economic viability, but a South Korea isolated from 
the Communist North Asiatic economic bloc has little hope of 
being able to pay its way by export trade. Among export com- 
modities tungsten is now the most important; Korea was Japan’s 
principal source of supply during the war, and, after a sharp 
= in production since the collapse of Japan, output has been 
gain raised to more than 500 tons a month of 60 per cent tung- 
sten. There is also an important production of graphite in South 
Korea (though it is not of high quality) and appreciable quantities 
of gold and zinc ores are mined. The Korean fisheries may also in 
the future serve as a source of foreign exchange. But, broadly 
speaking, South Korea by itself is at a great disadvantage for 
foreign trade, and the efforts of the Korean Government, on 
\merican advice, are directed towards building up a self-sufficient 
economy internally rather than to the development of exports. 
lhe E.C.A. Administrator, Mr Paul Hoffman, believes that South 
Korea can be made to stand on its own feet economically in five 
years if the frontier on the thirty-eighth parallel remains. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT 


Political considerations prevail over economic interests on both 
sides. ‘The United States has spent a considerable amount of 
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money, without expectation of economic return, to enable South 
Korea to remain independent and resist the blackmailing pressure 
designed to force it under Communist rule by denial of food, fuel, 
and power supplies. The Communists, on their side, for political 
ends have been denying themselves such trade, particularly in 
light consumer goods, which might be forthcoming from South 
Korea if fairly free trading conditions were allowed to exist. 
Whether there will be in time a modification of the restrictionist 
policies—a certain amount of illicit private trade between the two 
halves of Korea and with Manchuria is said to go on even now— 
remains to be seen. At present the trade barriers do so much more 
harm to South Korea than to North Korea and Manchuria that it 
does not seem to be in the interest of the Communists to lower 
them, for even if they have failed to achieve their purpose of 
forcing South Korea into political submission, they have imposed 
a very satisfactory burden on the finances of America. 

In appealing to the masses of the Korean people, the Russians 
and their Korean Communist auxiliaries achieved an initial 
advantage by the drastic measures of land re-division which they 
carried out immediately after the Japanese surrender. The 
agrarian situation in 1945 certainly offered great possibilities for a 
revolutionary programme. During the period of Japanese sover- 
eignty the proportion of tenants in the total of cultivators nearly 
doubled, and in 1945 over three-quarters of the cultivated land 
was farmed by tenants, rents averaging about 60 per cent of the 
crop. Many landlords were Korean, but much of the land had 
passed into Japanese ownership. The Communists expropriated 
both Japanese and Korean landlords in North Korea and gained 
strong peasant support by so doing. In the south, on the other 
hand, the American Military Government at first refrained from 
touching the system of land tenure. ‘They regarded it as a matter 
for the future decision of the Korean people, when an independent 
Korean State had been set up, and held that it would be wrong for a 
foreign nation to lay down the law on such matters in advance. 
That the absence of agrarian reform measures in the early period 
of occupation was not due merely to ideological bias was shown by 
the policy of the American occupation authority in Japan, where 
directives for agrarian reform were imposed on the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The Americans took the view that Japan as an ex-enemy 
country had to obey such orders by the terms of the surrender, 
whereas it was inappropriate to dictate in questions of social policy 
to liberated Korea, which should be left free to work out its own 
destiny. According to the Russians, indeed, Korea was already 
working out its own destiny through the Communist-sponsored 
‘People’s Committees’, but in American eyes these committees 
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had no regular elective basis and there could be no legal Korean 
authority until proper elections had been held and a constitution 
adopted. The landed property of Japanese nationals was indeed 
confiscated in South Korea, as in the north, but it was thereafter 
held in trust for the future Korean Government and not at once 
distributed among the peasants. This contrast with the practice in 
the north inevitably produced unrest in the south, even though the 
enthusiasm aroused by the original land distribution in the Russian 
zone was considerably cooled, as time went on, by the heavy 
grain levies imposed on the new owners. But even before the 
establishment of the South Korean Government and termination 
of the American Military Government, agrarian reform was at 
length taken in hand in the south, and has produced striking 
results. ‘The number of tenant farmers had been reduced by 56 
per cent; by the middle of last year nearly half a million former 
tenants had become owners of the land they cultivated. This great 
increase in peasant ownership has certainly strengthened the demo- 
cratic régime in South Korea. As elsewhere, political and civil 
liberties have inadequate attraction for the masses of the people if 
unrelated to social progress and improvement of standards of 
living. 

At present the two halves of Korea provide competing shop 
windows of rival ideologies. In spite of the censorship of news and 
opinion under the Communist political monopoly in the north, 

here is enough contact between the two zones for Koreans to be 
ble to make fairly well-informed comparisons between conditions 
f life in the north and south. In the long run it is likely that 
Korean national sentiment will incline decisively one way or the 
‘ther, for Koreans naturally want to see their country reunited, and 
lo not accept the present partition as anything but a temporary 
expedient; the only question is whether unification should be 
rought about on a basis of Communist-controlled ‘people’s 
democracy’ or of American-sponsored libertarian democracy. 
(he ordinary Korean will judge between the two systems, not so 
much according to theoretical arguments—though Koreans have 
keen appetite for political abstractions since their liberation 
rom Japanese rule—but on the evidence of their results in prac- 


ce as he can see them working out in the two halves of his 
uNntry. 


STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 
[t would, however, be unrealistic to regard the Korean situation 
erely as a political debate with victory to be earned by merit in 
litical achievement. In the background are always the factors of 
rganized force which do not depend simply on public sentiment 
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or opinion. The North Korean army has a two-years’ start over the 
South Korean, and the semi-military ‘monolithic’ character of the 
Communist Party organization gives it here, as in other parts of 
Asia, a great advantage for civil conflict over a multiplicity of 
loosely organized democratic parties which lack the tradition and 
experience of long-established parliamentary government. And 
beyond the political arena of Korea loom the two great Powers 
which have their stakes in the contest. In the world strategy of the 
‘cold war’ South Korea is an outpost of western influence on the 
mainland of Asia. As more and more of China falls under Com- 
munist control the Korean bridgehead increases in political 
importance. It could not in war serve as an American offensive 
base, for the number of American troops stationed there is very 
small, and the territory could be rapidly overrun by the much 
stronger forces which Russia could at once bring to bear from the 
Siberian Maritime Province and Manchuria. But the American- 
protected independence of South Korea at any rate denies the 
Russians the initial use in war of a forward base with approaches 
to southern Japan. A delaying action there might be of great 
value in covering a concentration of American forces in the Far 
East. For this reason alone it seems unlikely that the Americans 
will abandon Korea, and strategic motives are reinforced by 
political considerations. There is not only a certain sense of 
obligation to a nation which has trusted in American protection, 
but also the anticipation that withdrawal from Korea would have 
an extremely disturbing effect in Japan and would further reduce 
American prestige in China. By continuing to protect South 
Korea the Americans manifest a determination not to be stam- 
peded out of a position once taken up, and at the same time 
maintain in East Asia a ‘shop window of democracy’ more con- 
vincing than anything they can promote in ex-militarist Japan. 


G. F. H. 
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THE LAND PROBLEM OF 
SOUTHERN ITALY 


N 1908 the earthquake of Messina shook the whole of Italy out 

of the prosperous complacency of the age of Giolitti. En- 
thusiastic young men from the north volunteered for relief work; 
in the course of their efforts they discovered not merely the 
wreckage of the earthquake but the dismal heritage of the Bourbon 
régime. The political prisoners championed by Gladstone had 
long since been freed, but the population lived on in cumulative 
misery. Years later, in the days of the resistance to the Nazis, when 
the partisans dreamt dreams of a cloudless future, they too 
remembered the miseria of Southern Italy, and in the period since 
1945 it has become an accepted slogan that the welfare of all 
Italy depends upon some solution of the problem of the south. 
More than any one else who is alive today Carlo Levi, a northen- 
er from Turin, has through his book, Cristo si é fermato a Eboli, 
made Italy, and perhaps the world, emotionally conscious of the 
problem. When, however, one attempts to define it more scientifi- 
cally, the way seems lost in a labyrinth. History and geography have 
here caused individualism to run amok, and society in the Mezzo- 
giorno is in fact what Gramsci called it—una disgregazione sociale. 
Conditions which existed long before the age of capitalistic 
industrialization still predominate, with disastrous effects. Often 
peasants can be found working with wasteful diligence for the 
benefit of absentee landowners, yet for more than half the year 


there may be no work for them to do. Bound to the land with all 


their being, they starve. 

The legend of luxuriant lemon groves has a certain justification. 
For it is not wholly true that the land is infertile and the climate 
bad. Rather the land is exhausted and the Mediterranean softness 

f the climate is marred by the lack of irrigation. In Apulia, after 
ars of discussion in Parliament and out, it was at last found 
ssible in the first decade of this century to construct the Apulian 

queduct. But, like the few things that have ever got done in 
Southern Italy, the job was half done, and the aqueduct supplied 


+ 


ater for human use but not for the land. 


APULIA 


In Apulia alone there are three obviously different types of 

roblem, that of the flat country around Foggia which is called 

e l'avoliere, that of the province and the port of Bari, and that of 

tobacco-growing country around Lecce. The major part of the 

avoliere consists of great stretches of extensively cultivated 
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wheatland with olive trees and here and there vines; some land 
lies waste and much of it is used for sheep and goats to graze in 
the winter. It makes a strangely desolate impression. The absence 
of human habitations for miles and miles of a country so desper- 
ately over-populated as Italy seems extraordinary. Much of this 
wastefully cultivated land is divided into large properties which 
belong to absentee owners; they apparently take no interest in the 
cultivation of their land beyond demanding quick cash returns; 
they never put money back into the land for they do not look so far 
ahead. The people who work on the land may be small tenant or 
crop-sharing farmers or landless shepherds or other agricultural 
labourers. Many of them are several of these things at once, and 
even so may quite often find themselves idle and hungry. This 
poverty and unemployment is mainly due to antiquated methods, 
to inadequate resources, and to the alarming agrarian over- 
population. But the people who work on the land do not live on it; 
they live miserably in over-crowded towns, such as Cerignola and 
Candela, or Foggia itself. In the Fascist period a certain number of 
first World War veterans were settled on the land to the west of 
Foggia. They own livestock and have managed to keep going, but 
somehow their homes seem gloomy and lonely. There is still no 
kind of village life, nor anything to compare with the smiling 
farms of Central Italy. 

This absence of the village is perhaps a characteristic evil of 
the Mezzogiorno as a whole. One can explain it in a dozen differ- 
ent ways. It is a survival from the days of Saracen invaders; it is due 
to lack of wells outside the towns and the fear of malaria near 
river mouths and marshes; it is a sign of the Southern state of mind 
which never does something new. Professor Rossi-Doria, whose 
knowledge of this whole subject is unrivalled, has pointed out 
that fundamentally it is due to the survival of the mediaeval strip 
system. Many of the peasants own or work tiny strips of land which 
lie far apart on different sides of the town. The consequence is that 
they have to waste time and strength going long distances before 
they begin their work. For years, moreover, small properties have 
tended to become more complicated and confused. Nothing is 
ever done to rationalize this immensely wasteful state of affairs. 
Further, immediately around the towns a belt of intensely culti- 
vated land has developed. The peasants, who struggle desperately 
to retain precious little plots or allotments in this area as well, 
tend to remain in the towns; there would be no possibility of 
beginning something similar further afield. 

In 1933 the Fascists enacted a law known by the name of its 
promoter, Serpieri. The State was empowered to impose reclama- 
tion on quite good terms upon the holders of land, big and small. 
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Consequently a little tentative work was begun here and there; 
since the last war it has begun again. But this can never be enough 
to transform the situation. It is calculated that with the investment 
of 30 to 35 milliard lire over about five years the whole Tavoliere 
area could be irrigated and settled, and converted to intensive 
cultivation with an incomparably higher production of cereals, 
olives, and wine, and with the development of stock-breeding. In- 
stead of the traditional driving of the flocks up into the mountains 
of the Abruzzi when the rain has ended in April, irrigation could 
abclish the need for this nomadic life. Most important of all, it 
should be possible to employ about four times as much labour on 
the land. The unemployed braccianti, or agricultural labourers, 
who make towns like Cerignola or Andria into sporadically 
revolutionary centres, might be settled on the land with some- 
thing permanent to do. 

The whole of Apulia produces grapes both for wine and for 
the table. From this point of view the province of Bari is its most 
productive region, though it has never recovered from the ravages 
of the phylloxera at the begining of the century. But Bari the town 
is more immediately concerned with the cares of the port of Bari. 
The port enjoyed an artificial prosperity during the last two years 
of the war owing to its importance to the Allied armies. But as the 
latter withdrew the merchants of Bari became painfully aware of 
the inadequacy of their harbour installations and of their indiffer- 
ent relations with the opposite coast. In the days before the war 
there was a good deal of traffic with Yugoslavia, and, of course, 
with Albania, which supplied considerable quantities of meat. 
Nowadays, though trade with the Yugoslavs is not so dead as the 
Baresi like to suggest, there is no market in the Balkans, and a 
small one anywhere, for South Italian wares, which consist largely 
of luxury goods—figs, almonds, and perfumes, for example— 
which few countries can nowadays afford. (It is difficult for Italians 

) believe that wine is a luxury for northern countries). For the 
narket that remains, the Southerners feel that the Customs Union 
with France puts Italian producers at a disadvantage. The truth is 
probably that the haphazard methods of the South, its lack of 
apital, contempt for organization, and distrust of co-operation, 
put South Italian merchants and peasants at a disadvantage in 
competition with the Milanese and Genoese or with the Italians 
of Emilia. A great deal of Apulian wine, for instance, is bottled in 
teggio Emilia, and it is usual for Southern wines to be marketed 
further north. This has created a new Southern grievance since the 
ig drop in the price of sugar which has taken place in the last six 
nonths. In Bari this spring every business man and every news- 
paper seemed full-of North Italian frauds. Good Southern wine, 
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one learnt, was being corrupted with cheap syrups and sold 
profitably with the label of some well-known mark or brand. 

If the traveller continues south-east from Bari down the coast 
beyond Brindisi he begins to penetrate into the Salento or the 
heel of Italy. Here suddenly one seems to have come to Africa, for 
all the houses have flat roofs. This is the province of Lecce, whose 
capital city bears the same name and has a remarkable and very 
beautiful character of its own. It is not desolate or squalid like 
the majority of Southern towns. Indeed it seems never to have been 
disturbed since its main buildings were constructed in the seven- 
teenth century and decorated in peculiar and exquisite early rococo 
designs evoked by the softness of the local stone. Here are well- 
kept city houses, for not every one with taste has disappeared to 
Naples, and here there are no obvious signs of poverty. Around 
the city a mixed cultivation is intense. The strength, but also the 
weakness, of the province of Lecce is tobacco, which requires very 
little moisture and was first cultivated here on a big scale in about 
1915. Though tobacco is a State monopoly in Italy and the 
Government relies upon it as its surest source of revenue, it also 
brings good profits to those to whom the State concedes the right 
to grow it. But from the point of view of labour tobacco-growing is 
a very mixed blessing, since, like many other products of Southern 
Italy, it provides only part-time employment. It is usually planted 
early in April, harvested in June and July and perhaps also in 
August, and finally provides about four months’ factory work 
(for women only) during the winter. Thus a new tobacco factory 
will draw unemployed people from other districts but cannot 
provide even the women with enough work to support them; 
moreover the work in tobacco factories tends to bring on tubercu- 
losis. 


THE BASILICATA AND CALABRIA 

So much for the troubles of Apulia, a region predominantly flat. 
Above and behind it, sloping down to the two coasts, the Ionian 
and the Tyrrhenian, lie the little-known mountains and desolate 
plateaux of the Basilicata, or Lucania. Here, as in Sicily, is the 
classical country of neglected latifondi, of waste and misery. It was 
to Lucania that Carlo Levi was banished. But the problems of the 
mountainous South are best considered in Calabria, the toe of 
Italy. Here, as in Apulia, the variety of problems is great, but two 
aspects are outstanding: the major complex of questions created by 
the cutting down of the mountain forests, and the minor question 
of the cultivation of the rich coastal strip. 

Since the Bourbons were driven out and government was taken 
over by the House of Savoy, the trees growing on the Calabrian 
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mountain slopes have been cut down and not replaced. The king- 
dom of Italy was short of timber, and anyway railways had to be 
constructed in the South. This policy has not only reduced the 
rainfall in Calabria; it has also destroyed the sole discipline 
imposed by nature upon the torrential streams, deriving from the 
snow, which rush down the mountainsides in winter, especially 
towards the Ionian Sea. Thus in summer there is no water, but in 
winter the torrents sweep away the land and silt up the orange- 
groves and vineyards with shingle—a curious spectacle. Each 
winter whole farms of some of the peasants are swept away; yet 
far from getting any compensation for this catastrophe, they are 
told that they must continue to pay the taxes on the land they have 
lost. The ironical waste of the situation is clear to any one who 
knows how great is Italy’s need for electric power as well as for 
water for irrigation. If enough capital were spent in damming up 
the streams and in reafforestation it would be possible to generate 
the electric power which is desperately required and to maintain an 
adequate water supply throughout the year. Employment could 
thus be greatly and permanently increased, and the anxiety of 
those, both rich and poor, who fear for their land could be 
assuaged. And at the same time as the rivers were organized and 
contained, the last malarial districts could be cleansed. 

The Calabrian coastal strip is very rich, especially on the 
Tyrrhenian side. Near Reggio Calabria it is possible to grow a 
million and a half oranges per hectare. In consequence, the land 
here is fantastically subdivided and overcrowded. There is almost 
as much crop-sharing (or compartectpazione, as it is called in the 
South) in Southern Italy as in the famous mezzadria districts of 
Tuscany or Emilia. But here, instead of receiving at least half, the 
man who works the land often gets much less than half; the 
peasants who grow oranges are lucky if they get a fifth of the 
produce, and their share may even be as little as an eighth. Melito, 
near Reggio, is the centre of the cultivation of the bergamotto, a 
fruit closely related to the orange and lemon but whose oily juice 
has the quality of fixing perfumes and flavours. There is a centre 
for working it up in Reggio itself, but this enterprise, like the 
tobacco factories elsewhere, only provides work for a few months in 
the year and is consequently apt to awake discontent rather than 
provide satisfaction. 

If one travels in the Mezzogiorno it is often pointed out that 
there is some local capital which could be used for intelligent 
investment. But it seems again that the people who possess it are 
nly interested in quick returns. One finds a large new cinema in a 
Lucanian town like Matera where the bulk of the population lives 
in caves without windows. But near Cosenza in Calabria a 
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Milanese philanthropist has bought some 700 hectares of land and 
put all his capital into its improvement. Here is the unusual sight 
of a wide expanse of intensive cultivation and a stream with 
properly constructed banks. The planting of tobacco has brought 
peasants from the other side of the mountains to seize this oppor- 
tunity, for they had no work at home. But then, again, this partial 
solution of their problem breaks down. There is not enough work 
for them to live on, though this employer keeps meticulously to 
trade union rates of pay. Further, there is nowhere for them to 
live. They are housed worse than the cattle on the farm, in 
windowless hovels. 


POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVEMENT 


Industrialization is one obvious answer to the problem of 
Southern Italy. Here and there, in addition to the tobacco fac- 
tories, one finds a few textile factories in Apulia, a few oil refineries 
and tanneries and timber-mills, or the Montecatini chemical 
factory at Crotone in Calabria. But the entrepreneurs seem half 
hearted, for profits are doubtful, and there are many signs of 
ventures which have soon been abandoned. And for bettering the 
conditions of labour industrial beginnings are of dubious value. 
The pressure of over-population and poverty are so great that it is 
easy for employers to ignore legislation and to underpay and over- 
work their employees. Some of the timber-workers are organized, 
but they cannot prevent the scandal of the women one sees in 
Calabria carrying wood on their heads down from the mountains. 
For this they earn the equivalent of two shillings a day, for which 
they can buy about five pounds of inferior bread. 

On a journey through the Mezzogiorno this spring the writer 
often tried to raise the question of land reform, much discussed 
elsewhere in Italy at the time. The answer several times given was, 
‘Oh, that, for us, would be mainly a matter of the revision of the 
crop-sharing contracts. Some of the landowners even want to 
revise them in their own favour—they think the labourers who get 
a fifth could be given less.’ At Easter the Prime Minister put 
forward a provisional project for the redistribution of about 
1,300,000 hectares to be taken from the more productive big 
estates. This would mean that the great expanses of semi-waste 
extensively cultivated estates which are typically Southern would 
scarcely be touched. The land made available for distribution 
could do little to solve the problem of the landless labourers 
crowded in the Southern towns. 

It is true that the Italian Government proposes to combine the 
execution of their plan with land reclamation and the setting up of 
the peasantry through agricultural credits and instruction in new 
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methods. This is the crux of the matter. If nothing is done, or if 
attempts are made on a limited scale, production may suffer, while 
social degeneration will continue and political desperation will 
grow. If, on the other hand, the situation were tackled on a grand 
scale in conjunction with a generous measure of industrialization 
it might really be transformed. A great deal of labour—even 
unskilled labour—could be employed in the process, and in 
Apulia there is room for a cautious mechanization which need not 
reduce work. Above all, consumption in the South itself could be 
tremendously increased. At present a high proportion of Italy’s 
population is under-nourished in fats and oils, although the country 
is importing certain quantities of them. But if intensive cultivation 
were introduced to the fullest possible extent—and olive-trees can 
grow among vines, nuts, figs, and all kinds of other plants—both 
these circumstances could be changed. ‘The danger of over-produc- 
tion need not necessarily become grave. If the Mezzogiorno were 
prosperous its population might provide the readiest consumers of 
many of its own products, the wines and fruits which are not 
luxuries in local eyes. 

Clearly the Italian State, which has been insolvent for years, is 
in no condition to finance the undertakings of which Southern 
Italy is in need. Marshall Aid, as it has been hitherto envisaged, 
is nowhere near the necessary scale. To counteract the soil- 
erosion of Calabria, for instance, and to develop all its resources, 
Italian experts estimate that an expenditure of two hundred 
milliard lire over a period of some years would be needed. The 
sum earmarked for Calabria out of the first year E.R.P. allowance is 
just under three milliard lire. This would suggest a total of at 
most twelve milliard during the four years Marshall period. Sup- 
posing that the Italian estimate were greatly exaggerated, it is still 
impossible to imagine how the gap between it and the American 
-ontribution could in any way be closed. 
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POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


HE most striking thing about post-war international broad- 

casting is its extent. What is surprising is not the way the 
ether is being used, or the policies which the broadcast word is 
being made to serve, but the extent to which international radio 
has developed in recent years. It would of course be a mistake to 
imagine that international broadcasting—that is to say, the trans- 
mission of programmes in foreign languages for reception beyond 
the frontiers of the transmitting country—is only a post-war 
development, or that it was called into being by the war itself. ‘The 
exact date when international shortwave broadcasting began is 
uncertain, but there is no doubt that it was in the early 1920s. 
Russia was the first country to appreciate the possibilities of radio 
as an instrument of foreign policy. She was followed first by Fascist 
Italy and then by National Socialist Germany. France, England, 
and Holland entered the field comparatively late, and their first 
use of shortwave radio was aimed at French, English, or Dutch- 
speaking populations overseas. It was not until 1938 that Great 
Britain developed foreign language radio, beginning with a service 
in Arabic and developing thereafter services in Spanish and 
Portuguese directed to Latin America. The present European 
Service began in September 1938, with programmes in French, 
German, and Italian. 

At the outbreak of the war Great Britain’s foreign broadcasts 
were only part of a widespread and rapidly expanding inter- 
national activity. Among countries which, in August 1939, broad- 
cast expressly for foreign audiences were Albania, Bulgaria, China, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Rumania, 
Spain, Slovakia, the United States, Russia, and the Vatican City. 

The effect of the second World War on international radio was 
somewhat similar to the effect of the first World War on aviation. 
There was an immediate quickening of development, but no 
striking departure from the lines already laid down before the war 
began. Developments stimulated by war normally tend to diminish 
when the war ends. In the case of foreign language broadcasting 
the stimulus has remained and the total output continues to 
increase. 

At the present time over fifty nations are broadcasting on short 
waves. To list the full extent of their programmes would turn a 
survey into a mere catalogue. But some impression may be 
obtained by examining what is sent out for Europe alone. It must 
be remembered that, over and above the figures in the following 
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list, many of the transmitting States also broadcast to their own 
people overseas, or to their minorities living within the frontiers of 
neighbouring States: 


Albania broadcasts in 8 foreign languages 
Bulgaria “a oe @ » »” 
Czechoslovakia fs o 2s » »» 
France » » 13 ” ” 
Great Britain . » 42 ” ” 
Greece »9 » 7 ” »”» 
Italy ” »» 14 ” ” 
Poland * 9 10 ” » 
Rumania - - = ” 


Spain - » © w» 
Turkey - a ” - 
Yugoslavia * » 13 ” ” 
U.S.S.R. ss »» 20 ” 
U.S.A. ” »» 14 ” ” 
Canada ae »» 10 » ” 


Listeners in many parts of Europe thus have at their disposal a 
remarkable number of programmes, in their own languages, from 
which to choose. In fact a large proportion of the transmissions 
intended for them remain unheard, either because the radio sets 
are not good enough to pick them up, or because listeners have no 
desire to hear them, or often, more simply, because the pros- 
pective audience does not even know that the programme is on the 
air. Let us take the specific case of the Soviet Zone of Germany— 
an area richly served by broadcasting. The size of the prospective 
Judience must remain a matter for conjecture. But it is known that 
there are over two and a quarter million licence holders in the 
Soviet Zone. In a country where listening is artificially stimulated 
by the pressure of political events, two and a quarter million 
licence-holders probably represent not less than ten million 
listeners. ‘They have no shortage of programmes from which to 
choose. 

First there are three main domestic programmes—the Berliner 
Rundfunk on medium waves, the Deutschlandsender on long 
waves, and the Mitteldeutscher Rundfunk on medium and short 
waves. At Schwerin and Potsdam there are medium wave regional 
transmitters, likewise Russian controlled, which send out separate 
programmes of their own. 

Beyond the Zonal border Nordwestdeutsche Rundfunk, the 
British Zone radio, has a relay station and a studio in Berlin as well 
as its transmitters further west. The Americans have stations at 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and Munich as well as R.I.A.S. (Radio in the 
American Sector.) The B.B.C.’s European Service is relayed by the 
station at Norden. 
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That already adds up to a wide selection. But outside Germany 
there are more than a dozen countries—Australia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Spain, 
Turkey, the United States, the U.S.S.R., the Vatican, and Yugo- 
slavia—which broadcast on short waves a total of more than twelve 
hours’ programmes a day, four and three-quarter hours of them 
from Great Britain, and most of them consisting of news bulletins, 
political comment, press reviews, and political talks. Some of these 
programmes are also broadcast on long and medium waves, and 
some enjoy medium wave relay facilities from German transmitters, 
but within the Soviet Zone most of them can best be received on 
short wave. Since few countries which engage in external broad- 
casting are anxious to send out programmes except at times when 
they expect a large audience to be available, the great bulk of the 
programmes are broadcast in the evening rather than during the 
working day. Inevitably, therefore, many of them overlap and are 
transmitted at identical times, mostly between six and eight in the 
evening. 

On the five main short wave-bands used for broadcasting in 
Europe, i.e., 19, 25, 31, 45, and 49 metres, there will often be four 
or five different language broadcasts being beamed to Central 
Europe at the same time as any of the German broadcasts just 
described. Now in theory the 31-metre band contains enough wave- 
lengths to allow twenty different transmitters to operate simul- 
taneously with adequate separation from their neighbours. But 
today at peak listening hours some sixty different transmitters are 
trying to serve Central Europe in this band. Therefore the pos- 
sibility of interference between them is very high, and only those 
programmes which are strong enough to be heard above the others 
are likely to command a regular audience. 

Germany, as might be expected, is at present a country which 
takes an abnormal interest in foreign programmes. In the British 
Zone there is a Verband der Radiohérer which claims 8,000 
members. It is therefore probable that there are a number of 
radio fans who do from time to time attempt to receive all the 
programmes directed at them. But even such enthusiasts, if they 
wished to cover more than a fraction of the German programmes 
theoretically available, would require radio sets—or a selection of 
radio sets—of a type and price far beyond the means of the 
ordinary German. 

A similar close study applied to other areas of Europe would 
produce equally strange results. The inhabitants of most Euro- 
pean countries have available, in theory, a wide selection of pro- 
grammes in their own languages directed at them from beyond 
their frontiers. But the great bulk of these programmes must 
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remain unheard except by a small and frequently insignificant 
group of enthusiastic listeners. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that the amount of foreign-language broadcasting continues to 
grow. This is a phenomenon which is likely to interest future 
historians. The running and staffing of such broadcasts require 
considerable sums of money. Yet even small States have, within 
the last decade, considered it necessary to devote a proportion of 
their annual Budgets to this purpose. Why they do so is in many 
cases difficult to determine. A listener on Mars might well feel 
that what has happened is not unlike the barking of dogs in a 
village at night. Once one dog begins, and is answered by two 
others, all the dogs in the neighbourhood, great and small, will 
suddenly feel impelled to give tongue. From this most primitive 
of motives—a desire not to be outdone—the reasons which cause 
small States to spend money on international radio range upwards 
to the lofty idealism of ‘Chaine de Bonheur’ sent out by Lausanne. 
Among the larger Powers the motives are more obvious, and radio 
has become simply a part of ‘diplomacy carried on by other 
means’. But a glance at the list of European contestants set out 
above will show that many of the smaller Powers insist on a role 
well beyond the scale of their normal importance. 

Perhaps the most interesting question is why radio, in par- 
ticular, should have stimulated this desire on the part of small 
countries to be heard beyond their own frontiers. It may well be 
that the growth of the desire is independent of the opportunity 
which radio now offers. The development of rotary printing might 
have offered a similar opportunity, yet it met with no equivalent 
response. 

Among all who compete in the international radio market, the 
basic commodity is news. Sometimes the news is objective, or at 
least attempts to be. Sometimes it consists largely of opinion 

ressed up as news. But the reporting of current events (or fiction 
disguised as such) remains the basis of all foreign language pro- 
grammes. ‘To the news is added a variety of features which vary 
widely according to the country of origin. 

[he programmes broadcast from Great Britain aim at providing 
ment on current events in addition to the news. ‘The opinions 
xpressed are never those of the B.B.C., since by statute the 

Corporation has no editorial opinion of its own. The aim is to 
eflect current opinion in this country. This may be done by 
nviting to the microphone speakers able to represent various 
ints of view, or it may be done by open discussion in the studio. 
effectively, perhaps, it is done by the broadcasting of press 

ews which quote the opinions of newspapers chosen over a 
vide range from left to right. To news and comment is added a 
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third commodity, which in this country is usually referred to as 
‘the projection of Britain’. An attempt is made to provide for the 
foreign listener, indirectly as well as directly, an impression of 
how the citizens of the United Kingdom live, work, and play—of 
their arts and entertainments as well as of their politics. 

A similar projection is carried in the programmes of many 
other countries. The European Service of “The Voice of America’ 
includes half an hour daily of dramatic and documentary pro- 
grammes, which may be straight radio drama chosen to give an 
impression of American life, or outside broadcasts covering such 
events, to take a recent example, as the annual ‘Mardi Gras’ 
testival in New Orieans. 

In the European programmes broadcast from Canada by C.B.C., 
there is the standard basis of news and commentary plus a wide 
range of items which aim at national projection. Quotations from a 
recent programme bulletin will give a more precise impression: 


Sports Report. C.B.C. sports reporters give eye-witness descrip- 
tions of the Allen Cup and Stanley Cup hockey games played in 
Montreal and other outstanding Canadian sports events. 

Canadiana (Tuesdays). 5 April, “The Colonel from Kenya’, a 
story by Will Dawson of Vancouver; 12 April, Captain Tim O’Brien 
ffrench describes his experiences in building a home at Banff, 
Alberta; 19 April, Kay Mignon interviews Dorothy Loder of 
England who bicycled through Canada; 26 April, Pamela Lee of 
England describes her ‘Cross Country Trek’. 

Women in the New World (Thursdays). This programme continues 
with the series of broadcasts on women’s clubs in Canada, specially 
designed for listening by women’s groups in Britain; 7 April, 
“Women’s Institutes’ by Joan D’Arcy; ‘Home and School Clubs’ by 
Jean Morrison; 21 April, ‘Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire’ by Patricia Young. 

Barlows of Beaver Street (Mondays). A weekly dramatic serial, 
written by Elsie Park Gowan, describes the every-day life of an 
average Canadian family. 


These items have been picked at random and represent only a 
small amount of C.B.C.’s weekly output to Europe in many 
languages besides English, but they give a fair sample of the kind 
of programme which is being sent out. 

Of Great Britain’s broadcasts to Europe the most extensive are 
those in French and German, which are on the air for some four 
and a half hours every day. It may be of interest to run through 
a recent week’s output (8 to 14 May) in the French Service of the 
B.B.C. and pick out the more noteworthy programmes, apart 
from the standard daily basis of news, and comment on the news. 
The B.B.C.’s French Programme is on the air at various times 
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during the day, but the most important part of its service is from 
7.30 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
On Sunday evening from 8 to 8.30 is a programme ‘Six autour 
d’un micro’ which has long been a favourite among French 
listeners. ‘Six autour d’un micro’ is in fact a brains trust, and is 
produced in much the same way as its prototype, the Brains Trust 
of the Home Service. 
Five guests—some of them Frenchmen, some of them French- 
speaking Englishmen—are invited to the studios, given dinner to 
set them at their ease and stimulate the flow of conversation, and 
are then put round a microphone. The questions which they dis- 
cuss come in by post from listeners in France. It is probably true 
that “Six auteur d’un micro’ produces a more spontaneous and 
| natural flow of conversation than its English forerunner. Con- 
| versation has long been an art more flourishing in France than in 

England, and on the whole French speakers submit more readily 
to this kind of ordeal by wireless. Most listeners to the English 
Brains Trust have felt, at one time or another, that the function of 
| the chairman has been to prod his team into hesitant and somewhat 
4 | unwilling speech. In ‘Six autour d’un micro’ the chief function of 
: | the chairman is to keep the rest of the table quiet while one of the 
members is speaking. 

From 9.30 p.m. to 10 p.m., also on Sunday, is ‘La Vie a Londres’, 
| programme with a self-explanatory title, though in fact it is 
more properly called ‘La Vie 4 Londres et en Angleterre’, because 
it has now expanded its horizon beyond the capital. It is a feature 

gramme, and deals with such varied subjects as fox hunting, a 
visit to Hampton Court, and life in Soho. During the week under 
eview its subject was ‘Le Music-Hall Anglais’. 

\londay evening’s notable programmes were: 

20°20 L’Angleterre d’aujourd’hui: ‘Les Polonais en Grande- 
Bretagne.’ 

| 30-2100 Chronique des Sciences: ‘Comment on _ explore 

l’intérieur du globe terrestre’. Nouvelles scientifiques. 

‘L’histoire naturelle de Selbourne’, de White. 

21°15 L’Anglais par la Radio: Exercice sur les prepositions. 
22-00 ‘Le saviez-vous?’ (Jeu radiophonique qui oppose le 

Lycée Henri IV a la Royal High School, Edimbourg). 

his is part of a fairly representative evening’s programme. The 
ews and comment has been omitted. The highlight of Wednes- 

y evening’s programme was an hour’s concert given by the 
Symphony Orchestra and including a William Walton 
. A standard feature of Thursday evening’s programme is 
nique des Lettres et des Arts’. On the Thursday of the 
ler survey it included a review of ‘Le Cheval de Bois’ as 
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well as a commentary on current London art exhibitions. The same 
evening included Episode 3 of a radio serial, ‘Le Monde perdu’, 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

The B.B.C.’s programme in German is not widely different 
in its scope from that in French. Here again there is a basis of 
news and comment on the news. Those parts of the service which 
aim at the projection of Britain contain perhaps a slightly greater 
emphasis on serious music. A similar thread runs through the 
B.B.C.’s services in other European languages, though as the 
length of the programme diminishes less time is available for 
material other than news, comment, and reviews of the British press. 

In the French programme quoted at 21.00, “L’Anglais par la 
Radio’ will have been noticed. This is one of a number of pro- 
grammes in many languages, in which use is made of the obvious 
advantage that radio possesses in enabling students to learn a 
language from the fountain head—its country of origin. 

It has already been said that news is the kernel of all foreign- 
language broadcasts. The way in which news, and commentary 
on the news, are presented is what primarily distinguishes one 
broadcasting service from another. This applies particularly to the 
kind of service that emanates from Great Britain, as compared 
with broadcasts from the U.S.S.R. It is moreover in the reporting 
of current events, and in comments on those events, that a foreign- 
language service performs its most important task. That task 
implies not only that the truth shall be broadcast, but that it shall 
be believed. And it is unwise to assume that truth will prevail 
merely by virtue of being truth. 

In international broadcasting, it is essential to retain the 
initiative. The side that defends itself against an attack, just or 
unjust, merely draws attention to the charge against which it 
would defend itself. A statement will tend to be believed, or partly 
believed, even though it may be denied from another source. It 
will only be disbelieved if it can be replaced by another statement, 
from a rival source, which makes the first appear ridiculous or 
impossible. Or it will be disbelieved if, as happened to Dr 
Goebbels’ radio towards the end of the war, its own source has 
been proved wrong so often that it has lost authority even among 
credulous listeners. But a statement will not be discredited merely 
because it is denied. It follows then that a radio station cannot 
establish a reputation for accuracy simply by denying or pointing 
out the inaccuracies of others. It can only establish a reputation for 
accuracy by a long and steady stream of statements which are 
themselves sufficiently true (or sufficiently credible), and above all 
sufficiently interesting, to leave a permanent impression in the 
minds of listeners. 
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It is seldom possible to see all round the jewel of truth at one 
time. Even on the occasions when that can be done, it is hard to 
describe all its facets coherently in words which convey the 
impressions of truth to a listener. The best that can be attempted 
is to describe in plain and simple terms those facets which are at 
the moment visible. In an English court of law a witness swears to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. This 
ambitious oath is acceptable because it discourages deliberate 
omission or deliberate embroidery. And it is acceptable because a 
man in the witness box is usually speaking within simple and 
narrow terms. He is describing what he saw with his own eyes. 
Compare the position of a man at a microphone. He is dealing 
with events of the utmost complication which may have occurred 
anywhere around the girdle of the earth. For him, to be speaking 
of what he has seen with his own eyes is the exception rather than 
the rule. If a radio station sets itself up as telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, it is beginning with an 
improbability so great as to cast doubt on the accuracy of anything 
it may afterwards say. 

What then can a radio station honestly attempt? Herein lies the 
real distinction between what has so far been the British system, 
and that system once pursued by Dr Goebbels and still followed 
from within the borders of the Russian bloc. The honest station 
can try to avoid deliberate omission-and deliberate embroidery, 
when it is dealing with questions of fact. Yet when both sides give 
different accounts of a single incident—for example, the shelling 

f the Amethyst—it does not necessarily follow (though it may 
seem likely) that one side is deliberately telling lies. Each may be 
seeing different aspects of the same truth. 

It is when the station is dealing with questions not of fact but of 
opinion, when it is dealing not with events but with beliefs, that the 
listinction between the two systems becomes most sharp. The 
Goebbels (or Russian) system allows only one opinion on the air. 
The more honest, and more effective, system allows many con- 
flicting voices to be heard. 

At the same time distinction should be drawn between allowing 
freedom of opinion on the air, which is wise, and the extreme of 
naintaining so nice a balance between all opinions that in the end 
the listener does not know where, on major issues, the station 

nds. It has been said that the B.B.C., whether broadcasting for 
internal or external audiences, has no editorial opinion. That is 

but it is an incomplete statement of the truth. For the B.B.C. 
eflects the opinion of the country which it represents. In many 
iys therefore the B.B.C. must, at least to the foreigner, appear to 
hold clearly defined editorial opinions. During the war, for example 
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the B.B.C. certainly held the opinion that the Allies would win. It 
also clearly believed that the Nazi system was evil and should be 
destroyed. At the present time it must be equally plain, to all 
listeners to Britain’s Overseas Services, that the B.B.C. prefers 
Christianity to Communism, that it prefers democracy to oli- 
garchy, and that it prefers freedom of speech to endless repetition 
of the party line. In the increasing and competitive development 
of foreign-language broadcasting since the last war it is vital that 
the Overseas Services of the B.B.C. should hold their own. This 
kind of broadcasting is of growing importance and demands a 
realistic and specialized technique, adapted to a situation in which 
systems of propaganda and political warfare are distorting the 
world news available to a number of audiences. In this context it is 
as important to show that British opinion is concerned with 
events abroad as to project the British way of life. 


G. G. W. 


THE INTER-ALLIED REPARATIONS 
AGENCY 
QUESTIONS OF ALLOCATION AND DISMANTLING 


FTER both the first and second World Wars the victorious 
Powers agreed to exact reparation from Germany, At the 
Yalta Conference early in 1945 the Allied authorities, remember- 
ing the failure of the 1918 reparation policy, which had been based 
on a fixed monetary payment, decided that no actual sum should be 
specified. Whenever possible, payment should be made in kind. At 
the Potsdam Conference in July 1945 the principles guiding Allied 
policy on reparations were more clearly formulated. President 
Truman then stated that: 


the first object of reparation is to remove from Germany everything 
which might enable her to prepare a new war. The second object of 
reparation is to assist the reconstruction of the devastated countries 
by allocating to them industrial equipment and machinery removed 
from Germany. 
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The Potsdam Agreement incorporated these principles. It 
specified that reparation should consist wholly of assets already 
owned by Germany whether at home or abroad. These comprised 
industrial capital equipment, merchant shipping and inland water 
transport, captured enemy supplies, and German external assets. 

The agreement further stated that payment of reparations should 

leave enough resources available to enable the German people to 

subsist without external aid. Whatever current production re- 
mained after domestic needs had been satisfied should be used 
first for those exports required to finance essential imports. 

Reparations claims of the U.S.S.R. and Poland were to be met by 
emovals from the Soviet Zone of Occupation, together with 

25 per cent of any capital equipment removed from the Western 

Zones. The U.S.S.R. agreed in turn to make reciprocal deliveries 

of food, raw materials, and other commodities, amounting to 15 
per cent of her 25 per cent share of Western Zone reparations. 

These reciprocal deliveries were to be distributed amongst 
nations claiming reparations from the West of Germany. It 

remained only to decide how reparations were to be divided be- 

tween the various claimants, and at what level the German economy 
should be maintained to allow for both reparation payments and 

German subsistence at reasonable minimum standards. 

The Yalta and Potsdam Conferences resulted in the setting up of 
\llied Reparation Commission composed of representatives of 
he four occupying Powers. This Commission was to sit in 

\loscow, and was completely independent of the more compre- 

sive Allied Control Council. Unfortunately attempts to agree 
nethods of procedure proved abortive, and the Commission 

uurned in September 1945. The Allied Control Council, and 
later the Occupation authorities, were then left with the sole 
responsibility of determining what part of total German assets 
uld be available for reparations. 
(he Paris Agreement of 14 January 1946 finally determined 
yw reparations from the Western Zones of Germany should be 
ided. In order to make the working out of individual shares 

elastic, two categories of reparations were established. 

Category A included all types of German assets confiscated for 

paration purposes other than those included in Category B. 

his consisted of industrial and capital equipment, merchant 
pping, and inland water transport. Each participating Govern- 
ent also undertook, under the terms of the Paris Agreement, to 
uidate all German assets within its jurisdiction against its 

ry A reparations account. German assets in neutral coun- 
after liquidation by agreement with the Governments 
ncerned, were to be distributed between signatory countries. 
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The Agreement has now been signed by nineteen nations whose 
reparation shares are divided as follows: 








Country Category A Category B 
Albania. : : "05 °o8 
Australia ‘ ‘70 "95 
Belgium 2°70 4°50 
Canada 3°50 1°50 
Czechoslovakia 3°00 4°30 
Denmark . : "25 "35 
Egypt : "05 "20 
France : 16°00 22°80 
Great Britain. 28-00 27°80 
Greece F 2°70 4°35 
India (including Pakistan) . 2°00 2°90 
Luxembourg. P ‘ ‘5 *40 
Netherlands , 3°90 5°60 
New Zealand ; *40 ‘60 
Norway , , 1°30 1*90 
Union of South Africa : “70 ‘10 
U.S.A. . : 28-00 11°80 
Yugoslavia : / j 6:60 9°60 

TOTAL 100°00 100°00 





NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE AGENCY 

The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency is the instrument estab- 
lished by the Paris Agreement to be responsible for the distribu- 
tion of Western Zone reparations between the various claimants. 
The Agency consists of an Assembly of delegates from the 
nineteen member countries. In this Assembly reparations ques- 
tions and grievances are discussed, resolutions made, and agree- 
ments reached. To promote continuity and speed in the Agency’s 
work, the Assembly has been divided into various committees 
dealing with external assets, merchant shipping, inland water 
transport, current production, industrial property rights, finance, 
accounts, and credentials. Every delegate is a member of one or 
more of these committees. An international Secretariat, responsible 
to the Assembly, has also been established to deal with the 
administrative and technical problems involved in the Agency’s 
work. One of the main functions of the Secretariat is to act as 
liaison between the Agency and those authorities (formerly the 
Allied Control Council until the lapsing of quadripartite control, 
and then the Military Commanders of the three Western Zones) 
which decide on the amount of German assets to be made avail- 
able as reparations. In other words, the Occupation authorities 
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make available to the Secretariat of the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency a list of German assets free for reparations; the Secretariat 
makes a preliminary allocation of these assets between the member 
countries, which is then submitted to the Assembly for approval or 
modification. After agreement has been reached, the Secretariat 
informs the Occupation authorities of the final allocation and 
makes arrangements for its distribution to the various recipient 
Governments. 

In addition to its allocation functions, the Agency is responsible 
for reparations accounting, that is to say, it has the difficult task of 
charging to the reparation share of every member Government 
the value of all German assets received as reparation. It must also 
ensure that the proportion between the Category A and Category 
B shares of any member does not become too unbalanced. The 
lack of any definite announcement by the Occupation authorities 
regarding the total amount of German assets to be made available 


as reparations has made such proportional calculations very 
difficult. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF GERMAN ASSETS 


Although the Allied Control Council decided by March 1946 
on the level of German industry compatible with the maintenance 
of average living standards, and on a plan for reparation based on 
the treatment of Germany as a single economic unit, the work of 
the IARA has been continuoysly hampered by indecisions about 
reparations policy. The need for speed in allocating reparations 
had been emphasized both by the Potsdam and Paris Agreements, 
but it became increasingly difficult to keep to the original intention 
of completing the reparation programme by January 1948. Dis- 
agreements between the four occupying Powers on the nature and 
interpretation of the reparations plan led to delays in the allocation 
of capital equipment. By July 1947 only 250 of the 1,600 plants 
riginally estimated to be available for allocation had been released 
to the Agency. In addition the level of German industry was 
revised upwards in June 1947, the new level allowing for a pro- 
luctive capacity equal to that of 1936. This made a downgrading 
of reparation availabilities inevitable. In October 1947 the Military 
Commanders of the three Western Zones informed the Agency 
that a total of only 858 plants would be made available to it as 
reparations payments. By the end of 1947 the IARA had allo- 

ated amongst its members only 197 plants in all, valued at 
approximately 246 million Reichsmarks (1938). 

Delays over the allocation of capital equipment further tended 
to overshadow the good work done by the Agency on other 
reparation questions during 1946 and 1947. By the middle of 1947 
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seaworthy German merchant shipping to the value of £12,217,305, 
total tonnage 695,149 G.R.T., had been allocated amongst member 
countries. Eighteen vessels, totalling 53,435 G.R.T., had also been 
allocated as scrap. In October 1947 the U.S.S.R. notified the 
Agency of the commodities which would be included in the first 
consignment of reciprocal deliveries. These commodities, which 
included wheat, pit props, unsawn timber, benzine, and diesel oil, 
were allocated to IARA countries by the end of the year. Aid was 
also given to member Governments in settling conflicting claims 
over German external assets and in auditing the annual valuations 
of such assets submitted for reparation accounting purposes. 
During May and June 1946 accords were signed with Switzerland 
and Sweden by the Governments of the United Kingdom, France, 
and the U.S.A., on behalf of the [ARA countries, which provided 
for the liquidation of German external assets held by these two 
countries. But interpretations on these accords differed, and 
although discussions were continued throughout 1947 no agree- 
ment was reached either with Switzerland or with Sweden. 

Although the main emphasis during 1948 has been on policy 
concerning reparations from German industrial and capital 
equipment, the report of the Secretary General of the IARA 
indicates that progress has been made in other directions. Final 
allocations of seaworthy vessels and vessels for scrap were made to 
member Governments during the year. By July 1948 the first 
allocation of reciprocal deliveries from the U.S.S.R. had arrived, 
and Russian proposals for a second allocation, which included 
wheat, rye, diesel oil, brown coal briquettes, timber, pit props, 
sanitary ware, and hard paraffin, had been approved by the IARA 
Assembly. Unfortunately disagreements between the Western and 
Soviet Zone Commanders over transportation routes led to post- 
ponement of deliveries. By December 1948 none of the second 
allocation had been delivered and nothing had been heard of 
further allocation proposals, which were already somewhat over- 
due, taking into account the amounts of capital equipment de- 
livered to the U.5S.S.R. 

Progress was also made in accounting German external assets 
under the jurisdiction of IARA countries and in reconciling 
conflicting claims of member Governments to them. By the end of 
1948 all IARA countries had submitted valuations of those 
German assets in their possession. After vain attempts had been 
made in the Assembly to pass a general resolution for the settle- 
ment of conflicting claims, it was decided that individual agree- 
ments between member Governments should be substituted for 
any overall agreement. In accordance with this principle, an agree- 
ment was reached between France and the United Kingdom on 
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15 July 1948 for the settlement of any conflicting inter-custodial 
claims. 

Meanwhile there was little advance in the liquidation of German 
external assets held in neutral countries. The most hopeful event 
was the conclusion on 10 May 1948 of an accord for this purpose 
with Spain. The estimated value of official and unofficial German 
assets in Spain is between 525 and 550 million pesetas. In accord- 
ance with the financial protocol attached to the accord, the proceeds 
from these assets will be allocated to IARA countries in the ratio 
of their Category A entitlements under the Paris Agreement, after 
certain deductions in favour of the Spanish Government. On 
7 December 1948 the proceeds of liquidated German assets in the 
International Zone of ‘Tangiers, amounting to 901,339 French 
francs and 731,190 Spanish pesetas, were made available to the 
\gency for allocation. But no agreement has yet been reached with 
Portugal, and the deadlock over the liquidation of German assets 
in Sweden and Switzerland continues. 


THE PROBLEM OF DISMANTLING 


The aspect of reparations policy which has aroused most public 
interest and controversy during 1948 and early 1949 concerns the 
removal of capital and industrial equipment from Germany. 
Cleavages of opinion between the Soviet and Western Occupation 
authorities have widened, and until recently little agreement has 
en reached on reparations policy even between the Western 
ccupying Powers. It has also proved difficult to strike a balance 
etween the claims of Marshall Aid and reparations. Not un- 
naturally, German self-interest has prompted the use of every sign 
of Allied disunity to foment opinion against further dismantling; 

th political and economic considerations have been invoked 


support the arguments for and against reparation dismantling 
licy. 


() 


When the idea of the European Recovery Programme was first 
inched both the U.S. State Department and the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency believed that the reparations programme 
ld play a powerful part in aiding European recovery. The 
President of the Agency at once declared that ‘The policy of 
paration, taking into account the constructive character con- 
1 on it by the Paris Agreement, accords with the spirit of the 
— proposal, and necessarily comes within the scope of its 
sions. The reparations policy cannot help but be an import- 
ment in any plan that aims at the reconstruction of 
rye 1 

On 4 February 1948 Mr Marshall, in a letter to Senator 

[ARA Secretary General’s Report for 1948. 
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Vandenberg, the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, also emphasized the need for the reparations programme 
with a view to promoting that unity of purpose between European 
countries which was so indispensable to European recovery. He fur- 
ther stated that ‘Analysis of Germany’s economic situation shows 
beyond question that the revised level of industry, and the dis- 
mantling programme based on it, have no present effect on Ger- 
many’s ability to produce and export. Nor has the revised level 
been found an obstacle to planning the maximum feasible con- 
tribution by Germany to the general European Recovery Pro- 
gramme.’ 

Nevertheless, powerful sections of American opinion felt so 
strongly that further dismantling would tend to neutralize the 
benefits of Marshall Aid that a sub-committee of the Herter 
(House Select) Committee of the American House of Representa- 
tives was set up to examine American policy in Germany. Early in 
1948 this committee recommended the suspension of dismantling 
policy in Western Germany. In September 1948 Mr Hoffmann, 
the ECA administrator, suggested to the U.S. State Department 
that the consent of the United Kingdom and France should be 
sought for a drastic curtailment of the dismantling programme. 

Opinions on reparation policy have been centred round two 
ideas: European recovery and European security. One school of 
thought held the view that further reductions in German pro- 
duction assets would be a negation of the whole spirit of European 
co-operation, and that, more practically, it would increase German 
financial and economic dependence both on the Occupation 
authorities and on Marshall Aid. It was suggested that the value 
of the equipment received was not in proportion to the cost of 
dismantling it. Moreover, assuming European recovery to be the 
ultimate aim, it was thought possible that German machinery 
would do more to further general recovery during the crucial 
years between 1948-52 by swelling the volume of production in 
Germany, than by bine idle during the considerable period 
estimated as necessary for dismantling, transportation, and 
reassembly in another country. 

German opposition, which was conducted by industrial and 
political leaders, press attacks, and strikes and go-slow move- 
ments by the workers, was strengthened by support from sections 
of public opinion in the U.S.A. and, to a lesser extent perhaps, the 
United Kingdom. Opposition was directed mainly against Great 
Britain, for most of the plants scheduled for dismantling were in 
the British Zone. British dismantling policy was subjected to four 
main criticisms: that dismantling was being hastened in an attempt 
to forestall ECA demands for a suspension of the present repara- 
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tions policy; that large amounts of valuable equipment were lying 
rusty and depreciating, awaiting distribution by the IARA; that 
the dismantling programme was directed not against German war 
potential but against peace-time industries, with the aim of 
eliminating future German competition; and that the reparations 
programme, far from removing the menace of future German 
aggression, was preventing Germany from becoming a bulwark 
against Communism. 


REPARATIONS AND MARSHALL AID 


The IARA has endeavoured to refute at least some of these 
criticisms. It has laid stress rather on the part that reparations 
machinery could play in European reconstruction than on the 
dangers presented by a renascence of German aggression. It 
pointed out that ten of its member nations' were not recipients 
of Marshall Aid. There was no valid reason why they should be 
deprived, on the grounds of ERP requirements, of reparations 
which they had been entitled to expect. Nations in receipt of 
E.R.P. aid had sometimes included in their recovery programmes 
the amounts to which they were entitled under reparations. 
The argument that Germany would require more Marshall Aid if 
the reparations programme were implemented would thus be 
weakened if other European countries had to apply for more aid 
as a result of non-delivery of reparations. For many countries 
German reparations were the only source from which war-time 
losses of machinery and equipment could be quickly made good. 
Alternative sources of supply would not be available for a few 
years, quite apart from the saving in scarce foreign currencies 
which reparations deliveries might mean, especially to European 
countries. Reparations had also a deep psychological significance 
to some European nations, leaving aside the aspect of material 
gain. Although the prolongation of the reparations programme 
was undesirable, a complete reversal of policy would do little to 
further that European co-operation which was one of the stated 
aims of the Marshall Plan. 

The Agency has also pointed out repeatedly that the reparations 
programme is based on the revised level of industry plan, which 
was to leave Germany with enough industrial capacity to produce 
at 1936 levels. By December 1948 industrial production in the 
German Bizone had reached 78 per cent of this standard. Further 
progress has been hindered not by dismantling of plant, but by 
lack of raw materials and capital and the low productivity of the 
present labour force. 


\lbania, Australia, New Zealand, Yugoslavia, India, Pakistan, Czechoslo- 
Egypt, Canada, and South Africa. 
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Opposition to further dismantling rose in volume during 1948. 
In October a Reparations Survey Committee was set up at the 
request of the ECA administrator to review the whole question of 
further dismantling in the West of Germany. It was composed 
of American industrialists, and later known as the Humphrey 
Committee. This committee recommended that 167 of the 381 
plants due to be dismantled should be retained for use in Germany. 
Negotiations were then set on foot by the U.S. State Department 
to obtain the agreement of the British and French Governments to 
such a step. Full agreement was delayed on the one hand by 
British feelings of responsibility towards the claims of nations 
due to receive reparations, and on the other by the French pre- 
occupation with the need for security. It was not until 14 April 
1949 that the occupying Powers published their decisions on future 
dismantling policy. 


RECENT DIFFICULTIES OF ALLOCATION 


During 1948 the work of the IARA was considerably embar- 
rassed by these hesitations and controversies. The Western Zone 
Commanders in November 1947 had promised that 858 plants 
would be made available for allocation. Their undertaking re- 
mained unfulfilled. By the end of June 1948 no further plants 


had been allocated to the Agency. It was therefore able to dis- 
tribute amongst its members only those fifty-one plants remaining 
from the 1947 allocation, together with certain equipment from 
them which was valued at 32 million Reichsmarks. 

In July 1948 a further allocation totalling 147 plants was made 
available, forty-three from the U.S. Zone and sixty-two from the 
British. An additional ten plants were added later in the year to the 
British Zone allocation. The total value of these 157 plants 
amounted to 143 million Reichsmarks. The total value of German 
capital equipment (354 plants) allocated by the Agency by the 
end of 1948 was thus 387 million Reichsmarks. 

Only a small proportion of the plants allocated during 1948 were 
in relatively good condition. Of the 157 allocated, 118 were 
engineering concerns, seven belonged to the non-ferrous metal, 
twenty-three to the chemical, and two (which were incomplete 
units) to the iron and steel industries. In accordance with the 
Potsdam Declaration all industrial equipment of a military nature 
had been demolished. A number of these plants were therefore 
merely collections of unrelated machines and machine tools. In 
addition, the plants chosen for reparations appeared either to have 


suffered heavy war-time damage or to contain a sizable amount of 


depreciated or out-of-date equipment. Competition between IARA 
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member countries for any equipment that was in good condition 
was therefore particularly severe. 

Bidding by member Governments for the less valuable types of 
equipment was more cautious, owing to lack of exact information 
on the total quantity of reparation material to be made available. 
Member Governments were unwilling to fill up their reparation 
percentage quotas with equipment of relatively little value, if more 
desirable equipment was to be made available in the future. In 
order therefore to prevent large numbers of machines from lying 
unallocated and to prevent a further prolongation of the dis- 
mantling process in Germany, the IARA altered its allocation 
procedure. The Agency now reports that ‘the amount of industrial 
capital equipment which finally remains unallocated, and therefore 
is rejected by the Agency, is less than one quarter of 1 per cent of 
the total made available from Germany.’ 


A REVISED POLICY 


The 1948 report of the Secretary General of the IARA em- 
phasized the increasing difficulties under which the work of the 
Agency has been carried on. The relations between the great 
Powers have introduced political considerations and have resulted 
in a change in the attitude of the occupying Powers towards 
Germany. Reparations policy has therefore had to be altered and 
reclothed to suit the changing political climate. Today the revival 

f Germany is necessary to European recovery, and the recog- 

tion of this fact implies a reassessment of the part to be played 

Germany in European affairs. An agreement on future dis- 
mantling concluded by the British, United States, and French 
Governments and published on 14 April 1949 has done much to 
eadjust the claims of the recipient countries to the basic industrial 
juirements which Germany might expect within the framework 
of Western European co-operation. It was agreed that 159 of the 
167 plants recommended by the Humphrey Committee should be 
tained in Germany, the eight plants remaining on the dis- 
antling list representing 30 per cent of the value of the original 
67 plants. Establishments still to be dismantled will include 
ty-three steel plants, eighty-eight metal working plants, thirty- 
chemical plants, and seven non-ferrous metal industry plants. 
ler the new agreement the total value of reparations from the 
ritish Zone, where most of the plants are situated, will be 
luced by approximately ro per cent. 

\lthough it has been unacceptable to some sections of German 
pinion, especially those directly affected by the dismantling of 
ncerns retained on the reparations list, the agreement has done 
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much to clear the air. Together with the new pronouncement on 
prohibited and restricted industries, it should help to promote 
German business confidence and enterprise. Its implementation 
should prevent a further unnecessary and injurious prolongation 
of the reparations question. 


D. B. 
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